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Agincourt; the old coronation-chair, with the stone of Scone beneath the seat,
and the wood-work cut and scratched all over with names and initials. The
same is the case with many, or most, of the statues, not to speak of the cus-
tomary lack of noses; for nothing is so rare as for a great man to come down
whether from Roman or medi-aeval times, preserving a whole nose. Emerging
from the chapels, we walked through the Abbey-nave and aisles, and agreed
in thinking that many of the monuments are ridiculous, and commemorative
of people who might as well be forgotten. Nevertheless, these grotesque mar-
bles, and now obscure names, have incrusted the walls by as natural a process
as that which causes the growth of moss and ivy on ancient edifices; it is the
historical and biographical record of each successive age, written by itself,
and all the truer for its mistakes. On the whole, I should be sorry to spare
one of all these monuments; and the grandeur of the Abbey is quite capable
of swallowing up all these absurd in[io8]dividualities, whenever it is desirable
to overlook them.

I continue to go to the picture-galleries, but do not think of anything to
remark about them, just now; except that I have an idea that the face
of Murillo's beautiful Saint John has a certain mischievous intelligence in it
This has impressed me almost from the first. It is a boy's face, very beautiful,
and very pleasant too, but with an expression that one might fairly suspect
to be roguish, if seen in the face of a living boy. About equestrian statues, as
those of various Kings at Charing Cross, and otherwhere about London, and of
the Duke of Wellington opposite Apsley House and in front of the Exchange,
it strikes me as absurd, the idea of putting a man on horseback on a place
where one movement forward or backward, or sideways, of the steed, would
infallibly break his own and his rider's neck. The English sculptors generally
seem to have been aware of this absurdity, and have endeavored to lessen it by
making the horse as quiet as a cabhorse on the stand, instead of rearing ram-
pant, like the bronze Jackson and steed, at Washington. The statue of Welling-
ton, at the Piccadilly corner of the Park, has a stately and imposing effect, seen
from far distances, in approaching either through the Green Park, or from the
Oxford-street corner of Hyde Park.
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ON Thursday, I think it was, we had the pleasure of a call from Mr. Cov-
entry Patmore, to whom Dr. Wilkinson had given me a letter of introduction,
and on whom I had called twice at the British Museum, without finding him.
He has a situation in the Museum Library, and resides at Finchley, about five
miles from London. We had read his Betrothal and Angel in the House
with unusual pleasure and sympathy, and therefore were very glad to make his
personal acquaintance. He is a man of much more youthful aspect than I had
expected, looking younger than his real age, which he told us is thirty-four;
a slender person, to be an Englishman, though not remarkably so, had he
been an American; with an intelligent and sensitive face, pleasant, though not